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SOME ABORIGINAL ALPHABETS— A STUDY 

PART I. 

BY J. D. MOODY, D.D.S. 

(Read before the Historical Society, May 3, 1900.) 

The origin of alphabetical writing is lost in the mists of an- 
tiquity. But this one fact is apparent: no matter how far back 
we carry this study, the art of writing is found to be a develop- 
ment. A pre-existent form can be logically supposed from which 
every example yet known has grown. While in most cases, this 
process has been a slow one, by patient study we can trace out 
the steps one by one, until not only the relationship stands clearly 
proven, but this slow process of evolutionary detail can be seen as 
a whole. To this general rule there are among aboriginal people 
some apparent exceptions, two of which we will study tonight, as a 
step towards a solution of a third. 

These examples are the alphabet of the Vei tribes of Western 
Africa, and the alphabet of the Cherokee Indians of our own coun- 
try. These alphabets instead of being a growth of centuries, and 
the product of innumerable minds, suddenly sprang into existence; 
each the product of one mind, and each in its place bridging the 
chasm between intellectual chaos and order. 

The Cherokee alphabet was fully completed in 1826; that of the 
Vei in 1834. The Cherokee alphabet is certainly known to have 
been developed in one man's brain. Of the Vei alphabet, it is 
known to have been largely the product of one mind, but in its 
development assisted probably by a few contemporaries. In each 
case the process of formation occupied but a few years, and, while 
the work of one mind, it was the sight of written characters used 
by foreigners that suggested the idea of an alphabet for them- 
selves. 

Africa is a great hive of humanity. In the earliest dawn 
of history, in which we get only the faintest glimpses of these 
human movements, we see the true blacks of Africa meeting, on 
the sands of Egypt, the lighter colored Asiatic. There is a glimpse 
of what is possibly a still earlier touch in that first great migration 
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from Central Europe, one wave of which reached the northern 
shores of Africa. From these, probably, come all that diversity of 
families and languages for which Africa is so famous. Here and 
there, among these peoples, sometimes in fact in the very lowest 
of them, are found evidences that the human soul, even in the black- 
est skin, has been struggling to free itself fromi its environments, 
and arise to that place of intelligence which is the inheritance of 
the human race. But in every instance where these linguistic at- 
tainments have been manifested, there is clearly seen the impress 
of a more advanced people. Some families have reached a certain 
stage, and then all further progress has stopped, as in the Hotten- 
tots of the south. Others have inherited a capacity for improve- 
ment, which, though languishing at times, has not entirely died 
out, as in the Berbers of the north. 

On the west coast of Africa there is found a tribe of natives, 
the Vei, belonging to the great Mandingo family, who have shown 
a capacity for advancement not found in the surrounding tribes. 
They came from the western part of that great fertile region of 
Africa called the Soudan. These people are lighter in color and 
finer in form than those of other parts of Africa. Their intellect, 
low as it is, has felt the impress of a higher intelligence, and shown 
a capacity for development, by originating and using alphabetical 
writing. Correspondence is carried on by means of it, and even 
a history has been written in these characters. This alphabet is 
said to have been evolved in 1834. There is some uncertainty 
as to its origin. One statement is that a servant in an English 
family, seeing the benefits of a written language} conceived the 
idea of creating one for his people, the present Vei characters 
being the result. There are some indications, however, tending to 
show that it was a slower growth, and the work of more than 
one individual. The initial impulse was probably caused by a sight 
of Arab writing, and what it did for these masters of the Soudan. 

A similar example is found among the Cherokee Indians of 
our own country. I have here for your inspection two copies of an 
old paper printed in these characters, in 1831, shortly after its in- 
vention. 

In the last century the Cherokee Indians occupied a good por- 
ton of the Gulf States, what is now the State of Georgia being 
their principal seat of residence. They were among the most ad- 
vanced of the southern tribes. They had national traditions and 
a folk lore carefully, preserved by their prophets, but centuries had 
failed to develop a writing to perpetuate them. These tribes were 
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under the supervision of the general government, and white people 
were not allowed, at this time, to enter their territory for pur- 
poses of trade without first procuring a license. However, there 
were not wanting contraband traders. 

In 1768 one such, a German, George Gist or Guess, a peddler, 
entered the Cherokee country with goods to trade for furs, and as 
was the custom of these white traders, he took to himself an Indian 
wife. She was the daughter of one of the principal chiefs. This 
gave him a certain prestige among the Indians. In a little less than 
a year he had converted all of his goods into furs, and, apparently 
without the least remorse, left his Indian wife, never to return. 
Shortly afterwards a child was born of this union. The deserted 
wife remained true to her husband all her life. She educated her 
boy according to the highest standard of Indian knowledge. She 
lavished the love upon him that would have been given to the hus- 
band had he remained. She called the the boy Se-quo-yah. He 
inherited the cunning and taciturnity of the Indian and much of 
the skill and mysticism of the German. He associated but little 
with other Indian children, roamed the forest alone, or staid by 
his mother. He early developed a remarkable mechanical genius, 
and made dishes and implements for his mother. When he grew 
up he became a silversmith, and later a blacksmith, and crowned it 
all by learning to draw. He had noticed the trade marks on tools 
sold by the peddlers, and understood their import. He got an Eng- 
lish friend to write out his English name. He generally was known 
by his father's name, George Guess. From this writing he made 
a steel die and stamped the silver articles which he made. Some 
of these articles are heirlooms in Cherokee families today. His 
Indian countrymen were proud of him. 

Missionaries had gone into the coutnry and founded schools. 
His mind began to move. "White man write on paper, why not 
Indian?" He thought and worked. The Indian language had 
sounds that could not be made by the English alphabet. From 
this point he lost the strictly alphabetical idea and evolved a sylla- 
bic alphabet of eighty-five characters. It has been pronounced by 
some eminent authorities as one of the most complete in existence. 
He got an English spelling book from one of the teachers, and 
from it copied a part of his characters; the others he invented him- 
self. 

Dr. D. G. Brinton, of the very highest authority on American 
languages, says: "The deliberate analysis of a language back to 
its phonetic elements, and the construction upon these of a series 
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of symbols, as was accomplished for the Cherokee by the half-breed 
Se-quo-yah, has ever been the product of culture, not a process of 
primitive evolution." 

He showed his alphabet to the governor, who would not at first 
believe that he had invented it. His daughter first learned it. No 
roll of honor contains her name. He then taught it to his Indian 
friends. They learned it readily and were proud of their achieve- 
ment. It soon came into general use among them. At this time, 
1826, a portion of the Cherokees had been transferred to their 
new home beyond the Mississippi river. Filled with his ambitious 
mission he journeyed thither to teach it to them. They learned it 
readily and a correspondence was kept up between the two divisions 
of the nation by means of the new characters. Books were printed, 
and papers published in it. In a report to the Secretary of War, 
in 1825, the Hon. T. L. McKenny says, about the Cherokee alpha- 
bet : "It is composed of eighty-fiye characters, by which in a few 
days the older Indians, who had despaired of deriving an education 
by means of the schools * * * may read and correspond." 

Agent Butler, in his annual report for 1845, says : "The Chero- 
kees who cannot speak English acquire their own alphabet in twen- 
ty-four hours." 

In this case as in the African, given a genius, a fertile brain, a 
suggestion from a superior mind, and you have as a result — an 
alphabet. 



